Assassinations Committee fights for survival 
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Kennedy, King murders back in 
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It was all pretty sorry, the curtain- 
raiser on the congressional inquiry 
into the Kennedy-King assassinations; 
the lead-off witness, a glum, impec- 
cably attired Mafia-type named Santo 
Trafficante Jr., was predictably un- 
communicative, pleading the 1st, 4th, 
5th and 14th Amendments. 

But even unanswered, Assassina- 
tions Committee counsel Richard A. 
Sprague’s several questions were ar- 
tful, cleverly calculated to fill the air 
with a feeling of menace, a sense of 
dark secrets long and closely held, the 
suspicion that Trafficante, a onetime 
Cuban syndicate gambling boss who 
allegedly hired on with the CIA to kill 
Castro, knew of some Castro com- 
plicity in Mr. Kennedy's murder. It 
didn't come off. 
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As the fleshy, expressionless face of 
Mr. Trafficante faded from the glare 
of the TV lights, his appearance 
wasn’t either instructive or dramatic. 
Yet Sprague and Committee Chair- 
man Louis Stokes, Ohio Democrat, 
seem convinced it’s the stuff to dazzle 
a conspiracy-minded public and keep 
it from getting bored. Boredom would 
hardly improve Sprague’s still shaky 
rapport with Congress or the Assassi- 
nations Committee’s chances of sur- 
vival. 

What it comes down to is that vir- 
tually all the cast waiting in the wings 
has been heard from before — ballisti- 
cians, police in Dallas and Memphis, 
Tenn., Secret Service, spectators to 
one killing or the other; the witnesses 
ran to the hundreds — and each of 
them has a relatively small piece of 
two gigantic puzzles. 

And as Sprague himself well knows, 
klieg-lighted hearings are not the 
place for fitting them all together; it’s 
a niggling, behind-the-scenes job of 
picking, discarding, balancing — 
measuring muzzle velocities, angles 
of fire, the impact of 6.5mm slugs on 
bone, tissue, in the Kennedy assassi- 
nation; and James Earl Ray’s move- 
ments before and after he killed Dr. 
King, and who, if anybody, helped him 
plan and finance them. 

The King inquiry promises more ex- 
citement, if only because King’s as- 


sassin, Ray, is still alive, and, report- 
edly, is willing to “talk.” About 
precisely what is a matter of some 
conjecture. A conspiracy? With 
names, a blueprint? If not, the public 



is going to get pretty impatient. 

For if there is one thing that domi- 
nates the inquiry, sets its pace, its 
tempo, and establishes its purpose, it 
iSvthe business of conspiracies. 

From the beginning, the sheer enor- 
mity of both killings dictates bigger- 
than-life killers ; it is simply in- 
comprehensible to the vast legion of 
doubters that a couple of unpro- 
grammed losers could have pulled the 
trigger on the two men who most em- 
bodied the hopes and dreams of their 
generation. 
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The only way to make the criminals 
fit the crime, so to speak, is to cloak 
each of them with a conspiracy; it 
makes them credible; it enhances, in 
each case, rather unimpressive phys- 
ical appearance and presence; it 
builds each of them to the awful di- 
mensions of a man who would kill 
President John F. Kennedy and the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

All of which presents Sprague, his 
investigators and the committee with 
a considerable problem. As mentioned 
above, the hard evidence accumulat- 
ing thus far in both cases is hardly of 
the incandescent sort to light an 
unerring way to a conspiracy; the evi- 
dence, at least as far as a conspiracy 
is concerned, is vague, inconclusive. 

More so, of course, in the case of Dr. 
King, for the very obvious reason that 
the Warren Commission report on the 
Kennedy assassination is supported 
by exhaustive research, while the 
documentation in the King killing is 


comparatively small — Ray’s plead- 
ing guilty precluded whatever con- 
spiracy testimony a jury trial might 
have elicited. 

• • • 

What has been lacking in both cases 
is that single incontestable fact, that 
-passage of testimony, be it only a 
phrase or a word, that comes like a 
lightning flash, illuminating either as- 
sassination, throwing every detail into 
sharp relief, transfixing either Ray or 
Lee Harvey Oswald. Not alone but 
with identifiable accomplices — all 
frozen in postures of conspiracy. 

This isn’t to say such evidence isn’t 
there; but it is to say that the process 
of piecing it together is going to be in- 
finitely difficult; there aren’t going to 
be any sudden breakthroughs, no 
shortcuts. It’s going to be a matter of 
patient, plodding research. 

• • • 

All of which leaves Sprague doing 
the job he’s best at — doggedly sifting 
through masses of contradictory de- 
tail, turning each oddment of informa- 
tion over and over, then picking, dis- 
carding and reconciling. It’s dull, 
tedious and unexciting stuff. 

The committee ought to turn off the 
TV lights, put away the microphones 
and tell the public there isn’t going to 
be any lightning flash. 

Some inquiries lend themselves to 
lights, the TV cables snaking under 
the rugs and up the walls; the Ken- 
nedy-King inquiry is not one of them. 
The Trafficante hearing was window- 


spotlight 

dressing, a waste of time; and if the 
committee doesn’t know that, the as- 
sassinations inquiry is doomed before 
it even starts. Drama it needs. But the 
genuine article, the kind that stems 
from good police work, not last 
Wednesday’s put on. 

Adrian Lee's opinion column also 
appears on Tuesday and Thursday. 
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